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NOTES ON THE KANSAS BIRD LIST. 

By D. E. Lantz, Washington, D. C. 

lyTORTH AMERICAN ornitholgy has made considerable ad- 
-*-* vancement in recent years, but Kansas observers have not 
kept up with the general progress. In spite of the recent publica- 
tion in the Transactions of the Academy of Science of two lists of 
the birds of the state, we have at present no state list that properly 
represents the actual bird fauna of Kansas. 

The geographical position of Kansas makes its fauna of peculiar 
interest. It contains the division between two life zones — the 
Upper and Lower Austral ; and since its western part is in the 
semiarid plains, we have representatives of four faunal areas within 
her borders. The Alleghanian fauna is the most important, being 
dominant over approximately the eastern two-thirds of the state, 
except an irregular strip on the south, which belongs to the Caro- 
linian. The western third of the state is principally Upper So- 
noran, but in the portion from the Arkansas valley southward the 
Lower Sonoran forms are dominant. However, these faunal areas 
are not well defined for the various species of birds, and the distri- 
bution of many of them in Kansas is practically unknown. Many 
common Eastern birds are replaced in the West by well-marked 
races, or subspecies, which belong to the plains or plateau faunas. 
In many of these cases Kansas has representatives of both forms, 
one not hitherto reported; in others, of but one, with the wrong 
form now credited to the state. Besides, the Southern fauna — the 
Lower Austral forms that come into the state — have surely not all 
been reported. In these respects our Kansas bird list is far from 
being perfect. 

In regard to nomenclature, our list has not been kept "up to 
date." When, in 1897, I presented to the Academy a "Review of 
Kansas Ornithology," the attempt was to show the historical side 
of the work already done by observers in the state. Unfortunately 
I overlooked the eighth supplement to the A. O. U. Check-list, and 
the list I then published contained eleven bird names that had be- 
come obsolete. When, four years later, Doctor Snow's "Catalogue 
of Kansas Birds" was published, two additional supplements to the 
A. O.U. list had appeared, but the nomenclature of the "Twentieth 
Century Catalogue" contained none of the changes made by the A. 
O. U. committee in either the eighth, ninth or tenth supplements. 
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Since then three more supplements have appeared, and the Kansas 
list has now many more obsolete names. 

In the past ten years many new facts of bird distribution have 
been discovered. The study of the Texas fauna by the United 
States Biological Survey, as well as the careful work done by 
ornithologists in Colorado and Nebraska, has shown how little is 
actually known of Kansas birds. Kansas ornithologists have many 
problems left for solution before an absolutely correct list of our 
birds can be prepared. An examination of the references in the 
first three volumes of Robert Ridgway's monumental work, "The 
Birds of North and Middle America," has shown some of these de- 
ficiencies, a few of which I will mention. 

Do both forms of the Evening grosbeak occur in Kansas, or only 
the Western ? 

Have we the Red crossbill or only the form listed of Loxia cur- 
viostra stricklandi, but which is really L. c. bendieri? 

Does the Western goldfinch belong to the fauna of our western 
counties? It has been taken in summer in Nebraska. 

How far east in Kansas does the Western lark sparrow ( Chon- 
destes grammacus st? , igatus) range? 

Both forms of the Vesper sparrow occur. How far west does 
Pocecetes gramineus range before being replaced by confinis, which 
occurs over the greater part of western Kansas ? 

The Alaskan longspur may occur in western Kansas in winter. 
No records of its capture have been made. The Western form 
(bimaculatus) is our most common Grasshopper sparrow. Do we 
have also the Eastern form, now credited to the state ? This will 
probably be determined in the affirmative. 

Baird's sparrow should be abundant in migration over a large 
part of western Kansas. There are no records of its capture. 

Do we have the Western form of Henslow's sparrow ? It has 
been found breeding in Nebraska. 

How many forms of Junco enter the state ? Junco oregonus 
(or oreganus) does not occur. Our birds are shufeldti or mon- 
tanus, probably both. Junco caniceps may also occur in the west- 
ern part. Junco hyemalis is the common bird of the state. 

How far east does the Western Tree sparrow range ? We should 
have the Western Field sparrow and possibly the Western Chipping 
sparrow. 

Brewer's sparrow may breed in northwestern Kansas. It has 
not been reported in the state. 

The Green-tailed towhee may possibly be found in the canyons 
of western Kansas. 
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Our common Blue grosbeak in central Kansas is the Western 
form, lazula. The Eastern form, now on the list, may also occur in 
eastern Kansas. 

Here are a score of questions relating to our sparrows which 
have not been settled. Other groups present similar unsettled prob- 
lems. For instance, how many forms of the Red- winged blackbird 
occur in the state ? It is certain that the large-billed form (fortis) 
should be added to the state list. The Migrant shrike {Lanius 
ludovioianus migrans) should probably be substituted for the Log- 
gerhead shrike. Our Long- billed marsh wren is the prairie form ilia- 
chus. Baird's wren does not occur north of Mexico. The Kansas 
Bewick wren is probably Thryomanes iewicki cryptus for the 
greater part of the state. Typical iewicMi may occur in eastern 
Kansas. Only one form of mocking-bird appears on the list. The 
White- winged form is certainly present in western Kansas. Possi- 
bly two forms of Traill flycatcher occur. 

The present would be an inopportune time to attempt a revision 
of the state list. The nomenclature committee of the American 
Ornithologists' Union are at work upon a new check-list of North 
American birds. A rearrangement of families is expected, as well 
as radical changes in the names of birds. A state list prepared in 
advance of the publication of the conclusions of the American Or- 
nithologists' Union committee would be almost worthless. 

In the meantime a study of the birds of the state for the purpose 
of determining the actual distribution of Eastern and Western forms 
is all important. Specimens in breeding plumage as well as winter 
birds should be collected. Especially is it worth while to study 
the birds of southeast and southwest Kansas, to determine the Caro- 
linian and Lower Sonoran forms that enter the state. While but 
little is known of the birds that breed in the extreme northwest and 
southwest parts of the state, a winter study of the birds of those 
sections would also yield unreported forms. 

In addition to field-work, it is desirable that the various public 
and private collections of bird skins in the state should be sub- 
mitted to competent authority for comparison with types and prop- 
erly determined specimens. This can be done only in the larger 
museums, and probably best in the United States National Museum, 
in Washington. 

Should these suggestions be carried out, I have no doubt that 
the Kansas bird list will be considerably increased, and the total of 
forms approach very nearly to the 394 and 400 accredited, respect- 
ively, to Colorado and Nebraska. 



